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world. Thousands of volumes have been written 
upon the subject, and doubtless will continue to 
be written, for it is of perennial interest, as the 
book before us testifies. 

Prof. Saintsbury does not profess to be more 
than an amateur alcohologist. His present treat¬ 
ise, if such it can be termed, has no pretensions to 
profundity. Serious books on wine, he thinks, 
have, as a rule, been rather dull, and to be dull on 
such a subject is worse than a crime—it is a 
blunder. He discourses freely and pleasantly, and 
with the lightest possible touch, concerning his re¬ 
miniscences of the contents of a cellar, accumulated 
at various times during upwards of half a century, 
more in the interests of a refined hospitality than 
of winebibbing and the riotous eating of flesh, 
as the Wise Man has it. He tells us frankly what 
he prefers, and on what he sets little store. But 
he is too wise to be dogmatic. His preferences, 
he learns, are not always shared by others, and 
he fears he may occasionally wound worthy feel¬ 
ings by what he writes. To nothing is the old 
adage, De gustibus, etc., more applicable than 
to a man’s drink. The Lord Derby w T ho preferred 
the gout to a certain brand of sherry would 
doubtless find people to whom the wine was 
palatable. Prof. Saintsbury can, however, be 
emphatic enough at times. He has unmeasured 
contempt for what he denounces as the dishonesty 
of the so-called temperance party. To his mind 
“it is a question whether the most Jesuitical Jesuit 
of the most heated Protestant imagination has 
ever outdone a thorough-going temperance advo¬ 
cate in the endless dodgings and windings, sup¬ 
pressions and suggestions of his method.’.’ This 
is trop de zele, There was no occasion to attempt 
to break a lance with the temperance party. 
Sensible men will agree with the author that 
abusus non tollit usutn is a sufficient reply to what 
he terms “the unscrupulous exaggeration of 
partisans,’ and he would have been well advised 
to leave it at that. All temperance advocates are 
hot fanatics or faddists, and the opinions of 
earnest, thoughtful, and conscientious men are 
worthy of respect. There is such a thing as in¬ 
temperance in argument as well as in alcohol. 
Moreover, the spirit of self-denial which actuated 
thousands of men during the gravest crisis 
through which this country has ever passed is 
worthy of a more generous recognition than it 
receives. Prof. Saintsbury’s arguments would have 
met with very short shrift at the hands of the late 
Sir Victor Horsley. 

These apart, the book affords very pleasant 
reading, and an idle half-hour may be pleasurably 
spent in dipping into its pages. 
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Some Aspects of Psychology. 

(1) Educational Psychology. By Dr. Daniel 

Starch. Pp. xi + 473. (New York: The Mac¬ 
millan Co. ; London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 
1920.) 14s. net. 

(2) The Psychology of Childhood. By Dr. Naomi 
Norsworthy and Dr. Mary Theodora Whitley. 
(Brief Course Series in Education.) Pp. 
xix -i- 375. (New York: The Macmillan Co. \ 
London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1920.) 
105. net. 

(3) Human Psychology. By Prof. Howard C. 

Warren. Pp. xx + 460. (London: Constable 
and Co., Ltd., 1920.) 125. net. 

(4) Spiritualism and the New Psychology: An Ex¬ 

planation of Spiritualist Phenomena and Beliefs 
in Terms of Modern Knowledge. By Dr. 
Millais Culpin. With an introduction by 
Prof. Leonard Hill. Pp. xvi+159. (London: 
Edward Arnold, 1920.) 6 s. net. 

HOSE who are by nature and training suffi¬ 
ciently eupeptic to digest a diet of well- 
prepared statistics will find Dr. Starch’s “Educa¬ 
tional Psychology” (x) to their taste, and will profit 
by its assimilation. Most English teachers prefer 
general impressions handed on by tradition from 
masters of their craft, and endorsed, as they think, 
by personal experience, to results expressed in 
coefficients of correlation. But some of them 
want to know what all this mass of statistical 
work really comes to, and how far it is helpful 
as a guide to practice.' The author goes far to 
meet their requirements. After outlining the 
nature of the problems that arise, he deals (i) with 
Jhe native equipment of human beings, and 
(ii) with the psychology of learning, first “in 
general,” and then in the case of sundry recog¬ 
nised school subjects. 

The reader will probably turn with special in¬ 
terest to the treatment of certain large questions 
such as the inheritance of mental traits and the 
transference of training. As a result of a review 
of the statistical evidence so far to hand, Dr. 
Starch concludes that the ultimate achievement of 
any given individual is due to his inherited ability 
probably to the extent of from 60 to 90 per cent, 
and to actual differences in opportunity to the extent 
of only from xo to 40 per cent. If, then, nature 
bears to nurture something like the proportion of 
three to one, and if there is but little statistical 
evidence in support of the cherished belief that 
the outcome of nurture in one generation is so 
transmitted as to contribute to the inherited 
nature of the next, it might seem that the rdle of 
the teacher is less important than he is apt to 
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claim. But one must remember that the propor¬ 
tion of inherited nature that is actually realised 
in any given individual'depends in large measure 
on his nurture through education. That is where 
opportunity comes in. It may be true enough 
that equal opportunities for all do not produce 
equal abilities in all. None the less, educational 
opportunity does raise the realisable value of the 
inherited bequest in capacity, and that in no 
slight degree. How much we do not know. 

As to transference, it is assumed on the “ formal 
discipline ” view that training of one sort affects 
capacities of other sorts, irrespective of identical 
elements, or of similarity in the activities de¬ 
veloped. On the basis of a careful discussion, 
Dr. Starch concludes that, as a general estimate 
in the case of closely allied subjects, there is prob¬ 
ably from 20 to 30 per cent, of transfer, and from 
that point down to a very small proportion or 
none in the case of subjects which have little in 
common. The book abounds in detail which is 
worthy of careful study. Few who follow the 
treatment with understanding and critical judg¬ 
ment can fail to profit in the practice of their 
profession. 

“The Psychology of Childhood ” (2) is a con¬ 
tribution to the Brief Course Series in Education 
published under the editorial supervision of Dr. 
Paul Monroe. Dr. Naomi Norsworthy, who 
began the work, and Dr. Mary Theodora 
Whitley, who has completed it since the 
death of her colleague, reflect the influence 
of Prof. Thorndike in the Teachers College 
of Columbia University, the scene of their activi¬ 
ties. The text-book is written with a view to its 
use in normal schools, and presupposes some 
knowledge of general psychology. Statistics are 
freely used, and a section is devoted to the 
methods adopted in their employment; but the 
treatment, on the whole, is on lines which are 
sanctioned by custom, with chapters on sense per¬ 
ception, memory, imagination, habit formation, 
play, and so forth. Although the lines are 
familiar, there is a good deal of freshness and 
individuality. English teachers will read it with 
profit, but should do so, perhaps, with discretion. 
For the basis is, in the main, frankly physiological. 
The inheritance of an individual is in terms of 
structure in the nerve-system, not in terms of 
mental, states. A baby is not heir to any ideas; 
he does-not even inherit consciousness as such; 
what he does inherit is a complicated system of 
neurones acting and developing in accordance 
with certain law's of growth. A child acts as a 
human being rather than as an animal because 
he inherits a human nervous system. No matter 
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how general a mental trait may be, no matter 
how minute its character, it is dependent on some 
connection of the neurones. Possibly Dr. Drever 
in Edinburgh might suggest to teachers in train¬ 
ing some modification of the principles that are 
current in Columbia University. 

It is quite clear from Prof. H'. C. Warren s 
“ Human Psychology ” (3) that definitions ad¬ 
vanced in Princeton would not find ready accept¬ 
ance at St. Andrews. That is part of the trouble 
in this field of exposition. If in half a dozen text¬ 
books on physics, or works in which physical con¬ 
cepts play a leading part, we found not only such 
a word as “acceleration,” but even the word 
“physical,” used in half a dozen different senses, 
we should be perplexed and perturbed. Unfor¬ 
tunately, something like this state of matters ob¬ 
tains in psychology. By “conation” Prof. Stout 
means this; Prof. Alexander that; Prof. Warren 
something else. For Prof. Titchener it has no 
scientific meaning. Even the word “ mental ” is 
in like case. What is for most psychologists dis¬ 
tinctively mental—the flow of ideas (somehow de¬ 
fined)—is for Prof. Alexander typically non¬ 
mental; and while for some the mind is the 
“ stream of consciousness ” (in some sense), for 
others it is that which gives direction to the stream 
and, in part at least, makes it flow. Further¬ 
more, the notion that what is mental or psychical 
is that which is revealed in consciousness—even 
this is rejected by the exponents of the “new 
psychology,” who urge that its major part is con¬ 
cealed in the unconscious. 

Much, of course, depends on the method of 
approach to the subject, from below through 
physiology or from above through philosophy. 
The one (from the other point of view) is either 
tainted with materialism or tinted by metaphysics. 
Prof. Warren takes the low-level route from the 
plains of biology and physiology; and if this 
method of approach is somewhat out of fashion 
in England to-day, that is no reason for refusing 
to one who travels along it with careful steps a 
patient, if critical, hearing. 

For Prof. Warren psychology is the science 
which deals with the mutual interrelation between 
an organism and its environment. The interaction 
between them involves three stages—stimulation, 
adjustment, and response. Each single inter¬ 
action is an experience, and the sum-total of such 
experiences makes up the mental life of the 
organism. The special structures and types of 
function which bring: about the interaction con¬ 
stitute its mental (or psychical) organisation. The 
investigation of mental life is the study of experi¬ 
ence, whether that experience he accompanied by 
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any discoverable consciousness or not. Experi¬ 
ence may thus include behaviour and conscious¬ 
ness, but need not include the latter. Behaviour, 
or the action of the organism on its environment, 
is typically mental (as defined). Consciousness is 
the subjective accompaniment, or so-called inner 
aspect, of some, but not of all, modes of be¬ 
haviour. In the more complex cases of adjust¬ 
ment we know far more about the conscious than 
the physiological aspect, though we have reason 
to believe that such an aspect is always present. 

The thesis is worked out with commendable 
consistency; and what G. H. Lewes would have 
called the metempirical factor is rigorously ex¬ 
cluded. One cannot here enter into details or 
follow up the definitions which the method of 
treatment carries with it. Since, however, cona¬ 
tion bulks so large in much current English dis¬ 
cussion, attention may be directed to the attenu¬ 
ated form it here assumes. “We may define 
conation as the mental state which accompanies 
any involuntary or automatic movement or any 
bodily position of which we are aware.” It is 
simply the conscious correlate of behaviour itself. 
The place, if any, of consciousness in the causal 
nexus is not discussed. 

Dr. Culpin’s “Spiritualism and the New Psy¬ 
chology ” (4) purports to give an explanation of 
spiritualist phenomena and beliefs in terms of 
modern knowledge. By modern knowledge is 
meant that version of Freudian hypothesis (as 
presented by Dr. Bernard Hart in his “ Psychology 
of Insanity ”) which is recapitulated in the first 
four chapters. The book is brightly written, is 
flavoured with the spice of satire, and contains 
much criticism that is not only clever, but also per¬ 
tinent and acute. It will do much to strengthen 
the conviction of those who are already convinced. 
Whether it will alter by a hairbreadth the 
belief of sundry others is open to question. Still, 
the missionary effort is warmly commended by 
Prof. Leonard Hill in an able introduction. 

A touch of piquancy marks the position which 
Dr. Culpin seeks to defend. On one hand, there 
are certain phenomena which look as if disem¬ 
bodied spirits were concerned in their manifesta¬ 
tion. On the other, there are certain phenomena 
which look as if memories were stored in “the 
unconscious.” The author argues that wholly 
erroneous beliefs are founded on the former “ as 
if,” and that in the light of “modern knowledge” 
a valid explanation of them may be given in terms 
of the latter “as if,” supplemented by one or two 
more of like nature. Whether “memories” in 
the unconscious are embodied or disembodied, and 
in what manner they are “stored,” are problems 
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on which no light is thrown. Now a crucial ques¬ 
tion for scientific thought is this : What is the 
justification in any given case for passing from 
“as if” to “is”? No doubt we all jump with 
fatal facility from one to the other, and fail to 
realise that “of course it obviously stands to 
reason that it must be so ” falls very far short of 
“it is so.” Dr. Culpin thinks that there is no 
justification for the saltum mortale of the spirit¬ 
ualist. Does he adequately justify his saltatory 
acceptance of memories, ideas, wishes, thoughts, 
apd the rest, in the unconscious? He must, too, 
be well aware that there is another “as if” which 
puts in a claim to be an “is.” Thus Prof. 
Warren (3) says :— 

“The popular notion of memory is based upon 
too close an analogy with perception. Objects in 
the environment continue to exist even when we 
do not perceive them. Popular psychology as¬ 
sumes that ‘ memory objects ’ (memory images) 
persist in much the same way. It is true that 
something remains in the brain after the sensation 
ceases, wdiich furnishes the basis for future 
memory images. But what remains is not a ‘ pic¬ 
ture ’ of the object or event, but merely a record; 
it is a trace or set or retention effect of some 
sort in the structure of the neurones or synapses.” 

There are thus at least three “as ifs” which put 
in a claim for acceptance—that of Sir Oliver 
Lodge, that of Dr. Culpin, and that of Prof. 
Warren. The author’s attitude towards Sir 
Oliver Lodge and his school is clear enough. One 
would like to know with greater definiteness his 
attitude towards Prof. Warren and his school. 
But perhaps their tenets do not fall within 
“modern knowledge.” C. Ll. M. 


Physiology for Students. 

Essentials of Physiology. By Prof. F. A. Bain- 
bridge and Prof. J. Acworth Menzies. Fourth 
edition. Pp. viii + 497. (London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co., 1920.) 14s. net. 

HE fourth edition of Profs. Bainbridge 
and Menzies’s work differs but little 
from the previous one; only a few of the 
sections have been rewritten. As the authors 
state in the original preface, their object is 
“ to bring together in a concise form the 
fundamental facts and principles of physio- 
logy.” They certainly have succeeded, for 
they do not waste a word, if we omit the 
tables inserted in the section on the distribu¬ 
tion of the cutaneous sensory nerve-endings. We 
cannot see that the knowledge of the actual 
minimal pressure stimuli in various parts of the 
body is of great importance, and these tables, in 
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